Parliamentary Government in England
is to say, vote for the decision in Parliament and, if
necessary, defend it there or on the public platform.
Mr. Gladstone, indeed, took the view that the absence
of a minister from a division should be censured, and
this appears to apply even to junior ministers not in the
Cabinet The implication goes even further. A minister
must not make a speech contrary to Cabinet policy; if
he seeks too large a latitude he will, like Mr. Chamberlain
in 1903, find it necessary to resign. If he makes a declara-
tion of policy in a speech upon which there is no Cabinet
decision, either, like Mr. Lloyd George in the well-known
Mansion House speech of 1911, he must have the agree-
ment of vital colleagues who can assure him of Cabinet
sanction afterwards, or, like Sir William Joynson-Hicks,
when in 1927 he pledged the Cabinet to woman suffrage
at twenty-one with no such consultation, he must take
the risk that a refusal of post hoc consent will put him
in a position where he has no alternative but to resign.
The Cabinet is by nature a unity; and .collective respon-
sibility is the method by which this unity is secured.
The rule is not only salutary; it is also a necessary
one. There is no other condition upon which that team-
work which is of the essence of the Cabinet system be-
comes possible. Not only this. Collective responsibility
begets mutual confidence, and it makes possible that
give-and-take in the shaping of policy without which any
effective mutual confidence is rarely attained. It is clear
that ministers could not easily live together if any Cabinet
minister could at any time divest himself of respon-
sibility for an unpopular decision or for one pivotal to
the Cabinet's outlook; and it is clear, further, that no
minister can speak on those topics, especially foreign
affairs, on which his colleagues are acting without
seriously implicating them in his pronouncements. How
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